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ABSTRACT 

Early, accurate identification of potentially at-risk 
students is crucial to developing effective dropout prevention 
programs. Checklists are cooaionly used by schools and agencies to 
identify potential dropouts. Unfortunately checklists have several 
weaknesses, e.g., it is difficult to know how many characteristics 
must be checked before deciding a student is at risk. Despite their 
shortcomings, checklists can be helpful as initial screening devices. 
An identification system is more theui just an instrument, it is a 
process. Suggested processes to help a school district develop its 
own system include j data collection process; data analysis process; 
and data utilization process. Although variables related to dropping 
out include those from several sources, such as the family and 
community, ones for which schools can collect data, and to which they 
can respond include: attendance, grade point average, number of grade 
retentions ana discipline referrals, educational level of parents, 
special program placements, free/reduced lunch program, number of 
school transfers, reading and math scores, and language spoken in 
home. With caution and continuous modification and refinement, school 
districts can use variables from extant checklists, the research 
literature and local surveys as the basis for developing their own 
identification systems, especially computer-generated predictive 
formulas. By using a more systematic approach, school administrators 
can be more confident in student assignment to programs, and 
practitioners can be more effective in designing relevant strategies 
for target students. (LLL) 
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PURPOSE 

The pLMpose of this report is to describe a r^earch- and 
practk^ijased process to aid local school districts in devel- 
oping a systmi fty identifying potential dropouts. Such a 
process is needed because: 

1. One of ttre most significant findings to emerge 
from research on dropajts is tfrat early identifi- 
catim is vital to effective prevention and inter- 
vention. 

2. A common set of characteristics compiM from 
research on dropwts rmtkmwide can serve as 
a blueprint for identifying dropouts in any locale. 
However, becau^ of subtie variations from 
area to area, a locally <^vek>ped identification 
systmn will be rmxh rrx>re fxecise and effective 
if it includes csn^ tho^ characteristics sf^ific 
to tire local fx>pulatkx) of students. 

3. The eariier a pr<^?lem is identified and addressed, 
the greater tfie impact on at-risk students. 
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4. StiJdents chx>p out of school ^ nrniy differ&it 
reasais. TTw stivcture and ctxitent <^ drc^xjut 
prevention progranfw must match clearly iden- 
ti^personalchariKiteristicss^environrTwital 
conditions that place students at risk. 

5. Prc^ean de)^k^Mrs nm/st use accurate, c^D/ec- 
tive identilk^tkm pr(xedures to prc^xrly assign 
students to tieatirmit ^tivities euid to apply 
limited re&Hjrces efficientiy and effectively. 

TWO APPROACHES TO IDENTIFYING 
POTENTIAL DROPOUTS 

Checklists are commonly used by schools and agencies to 
identify potential dropouts (Wells. 1987), Characteristics 
related to dropping out are gathered from research litera- 
ture, drc^jout exit interviews, student records and («her 
sources. These characteristics are arrayed on a checklist 
form which can he completed by tMchers, counselws or 
other staff for identifying students may be at risk of 
leaving school (California Department of Educatfon. 1986; 
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U»Ar^0iMC(»inty Office of Education, 19^; Los Ange- 
les Unified Schocrf District, l985;OaWandCountySdK»l8, 
Mk^iigem, 1985; Nortfi Cardina D^sartment of Put}Uc in- 
stniction, 1985; f=»wi<te Departnwit of EAication, 1986; 
Wisconski Depifftm^ of Pi^ic Ir^ruction, 1986; (Mo 
CtepfiHtnfwrtof Putrfic Instruction, n.d.; Pastwnak, 19M). 

Unfortmately . checklistshave several wealcnesses. First, 
it diffteult to loTOw fK>w nnany characteristics must t» 
checked tiefore dectdhg if a student is at risk. Sroond, 

tfiis gnas appn^ch to ixtontifica^ crften l^ds to stu- 
dents being misclassified at rtek and pieced in prev^itton 
fwogrEHT» tfttwjfl^ ttrey prob^sly wou W not haw chropped 
out had nothing been dor»fw than. Third, educates fre- 
quently borrow instnmisnts designed for use with sUj- 
dffits in pr<^»n locals very differwit frcan ttreir ovwi, 
limiting generalizatiwi of characteristics on tfie checklist. 

[^pite their shortconrwigs. ctwckliste can be helpful as 
Initial screening devtees. Also, they contain items whk;h 
can be used as factors in de\«k^ng a nwe obj«5tiw 
klentlficatron approach, such as'a statisttoally-generated 
prediction formula (Brown, 1988; Obrzut, Nelson and 
Cunwiings, 1987; Berquist and Kruppenbach, 1987; 
Kortering et al. , 1 989; Kentucky Department of Education, 
1981). 

The purpoM of a predictive farmjla is to find the t»8t set 
of factws to distinguish between students who will drop 
out Bs\d those wfio will graduate. Two imf^rtant benefits 
of this appro^h are; 

• It altows the school or district to Identify 
thOM variables mc»t relevant to that par- 
ticular student populatkm. 

• It provides a more precise, accurate method 
for selecting students for prevention pro- 
grams. 



DEVELOPING AN 
IDENTIFICATION SYSTEM 

An identification system is more than just an instrurr^t; it 
is a fmcess. The following processes are suggested to 



help a school district devetop its own system and are 
illustrated by the chart f(Mjnd on page 5. 

DMi CoUMtton PrecMS 

1. Devetop a ctieddist erf variables ^tfite the 
k»al at-risk student populatk^n by reviewing 
fwms from oKhef districts and lists from lit- 
eraUjre sources (tfioftor vmto^ ••• 
•tedMH IdntWcMtton PraeMS on 
fng« 9). Teacfws esvi otfier schod per- 
sonnel can use this ^lort checklist for initial 
scre^^ig of stiKj«its. 

2. Ctevelop a nwe compr^>ensive questk>n- 
naire for use in generating a prediction for- 
mula by ^pplerr^iting variatHes on ftm 
short checklist with others identified at the 
local level using school records and kx:ally- 
deve^sed sur^^ys and questk^viaires. if 
uncertainty exists regarding applk:ability of 
a variat>le to the loced p<^tati<»i, it is best to 
include it in tt^ initial analysis (see list of 
suggested variat>l^). 

3. ^ect two groups of students in the local 
d«trk;t: (1)tfK>se\«^ are dropping outbid/ 
(»- wtx) have already dropped out of school, 
and (2) a sffnilar group vA^o l'3 graduating 
£Hxj/or have already graduated. 

4. Administer the questkxinaire — as an exit 
interview for dropouts, by mail, through in- 
terviews, by phone--and collect ottier data 
from student records. 

5. (Collect attitude data from students and per- 
ceptions alxnjt students (based other 
identified variables) from teachers, counsel- 
ors and administrators. 

Data Analysis Process 

1 . Using data collected from all sources, per- 
form discriminant analysis, step-wise regres- 
sbn analysis and correlations to develop a 
prediction model (formula) which can be 
used on similar students to determine their 
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prc^^iiti^ of dropping out of »^xx)l. Help 
is avaii^:>ie fron local o^flega and mi>«r8ity 
^ffs to districts without the expertise and 
con^xjter capabilities to (^rf(^ tfi^e analy- 
ses. 

2. Otce {i^edictivefcmnuli^ are deveic^^ed, they 
can be applied to information collected tm 
the current pc^lation of student. 



Data Utilization Procees 

1 . When potential dropouts are identified, pro- 
vide »:hod8 \AHth c(miputerized profit to 
teachers, counselors and a<^inistrat(^ can 
"red flag" tfiese students for sproial Interven- 
ticms. 

2. Design interventon strategies ba^d ufx)n 
variably having significant predicti>^ valid- 
ity to the local population of students. 

3. Continue to revise and refine prediction for- 
mulas on the basis of feedback data col- 
lected each year. 

4. Lcmgitudinal studies can be cc^iducted by 
aggregating the data collected from the lower 
grades through high school and by determin- 
ing which variables at these grades are the 
best predictors of dropping out later. 



SUGGESTED VARIABLES 

AlttKH^h variables related to dropping out include ttiose 
from Mveral sojrces, such as the family and cwnmunity, 
ones pr^ented here are those for which schools can 
collect data and to \A^ich they can respond. They are the 
most c<wmion variable fourd in rTOearch tfiat distinguish 
dft^XHrts from non-dropouts or persisters (Bechard, 1 ^8). 
Not all \^nables have the same degree of predictive 
power, but all have been used in attempts to develop 
predictive statistical nrxKiels. They are offered l^re as a 
guide to help school disMcts devebp screening instru- 
ments and prediction formulas. A local district may find 



additi(^al variables to tMimfx>rtant predictors. Variables 
are listed in no particular c^r of prbrity. 

• AttondafKX 

• Grade point a)^age 

• Standardized t^ (xxryxxite scores 

• Nmiber of grade r^^tions 

• Niffntxr of discipline refmais 

• Educatimal level parents 

• Special program placements 

• Free/reduced Imch program 

• Number of scfxx^ nmves (transfers) 

• Readir^ and matti scores 

• Ethnfc/gendw distinctiorrs 

• Language spc^en in home 

• NumtJer of suspensions 

• Inter^t in xtKXJl 

• Participation in extracurricular activities 

• Pregnancy/teen parent 

• Number of counseling referrals 

• Family status (brt^en home, single 

parent family, family size) 

SUGGESTIONS AND CAUTIONS 

"Rw following (^jservations frcmi research can provide 
guidance to local school districts in developing identifica- 
tion systems. These ideas were taken from Operation 
Rescue (National Foundation for the lmprovenr>ent of 
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Education, 1^) and Drop(HJtPre\^tk^ (Fk}rida D^rt- 
rrant of Ec^K::atk)n. 1986). 

1 . A team appr(»ch in^}iving tochers, par- 
wits, acMnistratc»s, counsetors and studmts 
shtxiid be i^d in developMig referral sys- 
tems for at-ri^ pupits. 

2. Total scliool or 9^deleN«lpopulatiais^K>uld 
be surveyed when ktentifyrig at-ri^ stuctoite. 

3. Ob^ctive. 8Kx:urate data sfK>uid be used as 
the k»8is of sub^ctive judgment that are 
scm^trn^ nec^sary. 

4. Data should be gatfwed frc»n student rec- 
(xds as well as teacher (rt>servations, student 
attitudinal surveys, school reports, parent 
qi^tk^maires or other nve^Kxte for cdlect- 
ing relevant kiformatkm. 

5. In addition to recent infonnatk»i alxHJt drop- 
(Hits, relevant htstoical data including 
mentary and middto school student reo^ds 
shcHiid t>e used when posable. allowing f<x 
devetopn^nt of an early identification systmn 
in elwwTtary and nr^iddle grad^. An wi- 
golng nrtonitoring system ^xnjld include an 
annual review, possibly each surmier, of stu- 
dents who are identified as potential drop- 
outs. 

6. Dropout-related variables should be studied 
in combinations and not as single factors 
when making decisions Eibout at-risk stu- 
dents. The mwe variables available, the 
better able practiti(mers will be to devetop 
more targeted interventions. 

7. When variables are analyzed in statistk:al 
models, they should be weighted for ttieir sig- 
nificance to the kx:al student ^pulati<»i to 
obtain the nx}st powerful eff^t in identifica- 
tion. 



ing re{ev»>t, effective prevmtion and inter- 
v»ition ttrategi^. 

9. Becai^ hi^rian behavior is v^ hard to 
pfedk:t. no ^^stical ftxmula v)^ idemify po- 
tential drop(KJts vtHtii <^ huTKir^ f^rcent 
accur^. A fxedk;^ t»$ecf(^ sefs oSkim)- 
ti^ ctmactermtics is a fm^i^tMy, rnjt a 
carmmty. 

10. CtovekH^rs(^ an identification system should 
reftect on the longitudinal use of instrunr^nts 
in order to cwifirm their accuracy and useful- 
ness ovw time. 

1 1 . When ^d^ts are id^tified at early grade 
levels as tTeing pc^entially at-risk, labeling 
should be avoided v^k^h might lead to a self- 
futfilling prof^^^y. 

12. To be effrctive, Intervention and prevention 
^tegi^ shtxjid always derive from tiie iden- 
tified characteristics of the fx^latbn. 

CONCLUSION 

Early, accurate identification of potentially at-risk students 
is crucial to devek^ng effective, efficient drt^XHJt preven- 
Won programs. With caution and ccnitinuous nxKiification 
and reflnenM, school districts can use variabtes from 
extant checklists, the r^^irch literature and kx:al surveys 
as the basis for devek^ing tfieir own identificaticm sys- 
tems— esproialty COTfiputer-generated predictive formu- 
las. By using a more systematic approach, school admin- 
istrators can more confident in student alignment to 
programs, and practitioners can be nrKjre effective in de- 
signing relevant strategies for target students. 



8. An identificatiOT system, no matter how ac- 
curate, is not an end to itself. It should serve 
the purpose of aiding educators in devetop- 
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STUDENT IDENTIFICATION PflOCESS 



Data Coflsction 



-ssJsct sstsbilshdd chsckHst 
or 

-select variabtes from Nst 
*88t piffstfnstars 



■coiietit data from tiuttent/sdiooi records 



t Sfwter vision 
-ktontify stwtonte 



9 Lcmger Verskm 

-coHect further local data: 
exitinten^ws 
senior surveys 
student atHtiHto surveys 
information from school team 



Analyst 



•factor, discriminant function, 
regression analyses 
-prediction formula 



Data Utilization 



-computerized fHofiles to identify student 
•rev^refine formulas 
-longitudinal sUjdies 



Design Interwntlon Strategies 
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